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ABSTRACT 



This report, prepared at the request of President 
Johnson, represents an attempt by social scientists to look at 
several important aspects of the quality of American Life, and digest 
what is known about progress toward generally accepted social goals. 
It is not in itself a social report, but a step toward the 
development of a social report and a comprehensive set of social 
indicators. These could not only satisfy curiosity about how we are 
doing, they could also improve public policy making by: 1) providing 

more visability to social problems and, 2) making possible better 
evaluation of public programs. The report deals with such areas as: 
health and illness; social mobility; the condition of the physical 
environment; including pollution and housing; income and poverty; 
public order and safety; learning, science, and art; and 
participation and alienation. An appendix discusses how we can do 
better social reporting in the future by pointing out how current 
statistics are deficient for this purpose, and indicating the 
specific ways in which social indicators can be used to determine 
public policy. (Author/JLB) 
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THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
WAS H I NGTO N 




January 11,1969. 

Dear Mr. President: 

In March of 1966, you directed the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare to search for ways to improve the Nation’s ability to 
chart its social progress. In particular, yon asked this Department “to 
develop the necessary social statistics and indicators to supplement 
those prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Council of 
Economic Advisers. With these yardsticks, we can better measure the 
distance we have come and plan for the way ahead.” 

I have the honor to submit a report which reflects our efforts as of 
this time to assemble some relevant information that will lead to the 
development of such yardsticks. It deals with such aspects of the qual- 
ity of American life as: health and illness; social mobility; the physi- 
cal environment; income and poverty; public order and safety; learn- 
ing, science, and art; and participation and alienation. 

This document represents a preliminary step toward the evolution 
of a regular system of social reporting. We are offering it for the 
widest possible discussion, comment, and suggestion. We believe that 
it warrants the critical review not only of the Executive Branch and 
of the Congress, but also of State and local officials, the academic 
community, and leaders of business and industry. 

I strongly recommend the continued allocation of staff resources in 
the Executive Branch to prepare a comprehensive social report to the 
Nation with emphasis on the development of social indicators which 
will measure social change and be useful in establishing social goals. 
With the preliminary steps already developed under your leadership 
1 believe a first Social Report could be developed within two years. In 
our complex social order, it is difficult to measure the condition of any 
society. We need to examine additional areas of American life before 
we can arrive at a comprehensive social report. Moreover, we need to 
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develop far more refined and varied techniques for measuring social 
conditions than are currently available. These additional steps should 
be taken promptly. 

It is important to our Nation’s future to examine the qualitative 
condition of society regularly and comprehensively. An accurate as- 
sessment of our social well-being is essential so that we can make in- 
formed decisions about priorities and directions in this Nation’s social 
programs. It is our hope that “Toward a Social Report” paves the 
way for such an annual assessment. 



Respectfully, 




The President, 
The White House, 
Washington > D.C. 
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INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 



The Nation has no comprehensive set of statistics reflecting social 
progress or retrogression. There is no Government procedure for per- 
iodic stocktaking of the social health of the Nation. The Government 
makes no Social Report. 

We do have an Economic Report, required by statute, in which the 
President and his Council of Economic Advisors report to the Nation 
on its economic health. We also have a comprehensive set of economic 
indicators widely thought to be sensitive and reliable. Statistics on 
the National Income and its component parts, on employment and 
unemployment, on retail and wholesale prices, and on the balance of 
payments are collected annually, quarterly, monthly, sometimes even 
weekly. These economic indicators are watched by Government officials 
and private citizens alike as closely as a surgeon watches a fever chart 
for indications of a change in the patient’s condition. 

Although nations got along without economic indicators for cen- 
turies, it is hard to imagine doing without them now. It is hard to 
imagine governments and businesses operating without answers to 
questions which seem as ordinary as: What is happening to retail 
prices? Is National Income rising? Is unemployment higher in Chi- 
cago than in Detroit? Is our balance of payments improving? 

Indeed, economic indicators have become so much a part of our 
thinking that we have tended to equate a rising National Income with 
national well-being. Many are surprised to find unrest and discontent 
growing at a time when National Income is rising so rapidly. It seems 
paradoxical that the economic indicators are generally registering 
continued progress — rising income, low unemployment — while the 
streets and the newspapers are full of evidence of growing discontent — 
burning and looting in the ghetto, strife on the campus, crime in the 
street, alienation and defiance among the young. 

Why have income and disaffection increased at the same time? One 
reason is that the recent improvement in standards of living, along 
with new social legislation, have generated new expectations — expec- 
tations that have risen faster than reality could improve. The result 
has been disappointment and disaffection among a sizeable number of 
Americans. 




It is not misery, but advance, that fosters hope and raises expecta- 
tions. It has been wisely said that the conservatism of the destitute is as 
profound as that of the privileged. If the Negro American did not pro- 
test as much in earlier periods of history as today, it was not for lack of 
cause, but for lack of hope. If in earlier periods of history we had few 
programs to help the poor, it was not for lack of poverty, but because 
society did not care and was not under pressure to help the poor. If the 
college students of the fifties did not protest as often as those of today, 
it was not for lack of evils to condemn, but probably because hope and 
idealism were weaker then. 

The correlation between improvement and disaffection is not new. 
Alexis de Tocqucville observed such a relationship in eighteenth 
century France: “The evil which was suffered patiently as inevitable, 
seems unendurable as soon as the idea of escaping from it crosses men’s 
minds. All the abuses then removed call attention to those that remain, 
and they now appear more galling. The evil, it is true, has become less, 
but sensibility to it has become more acute.” 

Another part of the explanation of the paradox of prosperity and 
rising discontent is clearly that “money isn’t everything.” Prosperity 
itself flings its own problems. Congestion, noise, and pollution are 
bvproducts of economic growth which make the world less livable. 
The large organizations which are necessary to harness modern tech- 
nology make the individual feel small and impotent. The concentration 
on production and profit necessary to economic growtli breeds tension, 
venality, rnd neglect of “the finer things.” 

W hy a Social Report or Set of Social Indicators? 

Curiosity about our social condition would by itself justify an at- 
tempt to assess the social health of the Nation. Many people want 
answers to questions like these: Are we getting healthier? Is pollu- 
tion increasing? Do children leam more than they used to? Do people 
have more satisfying jdbs than they used to? Is crime increasing? How 
many people are really alienated? Is the American dream of rags to 
riches a reality? We are interested in the answers to such questions 
partly because they would tell us a good deal about our individual 
and social well-being. Just as we need to measure our incomes, so we 
need “social indicators,” or measures of other dimensions of our wel- 
fare, to get an idea how well off we really are. 

A social report with a set of social indicators could not only satisfy 
our curiosity about how well we are doing, but it could also improve 
public policymaking in at least two ways. First, it could give social 
problems more visibility and thus make possible more informed judg- 
ments about national priorities. Second, by providing insight into 
how different measures of national well-being are changing, it might 
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ultimately make possible a better evaluation of what public programs 
are accomplishing. 

The existing situation in areas with which public policy must deal 
is often unclear, not only to the citizenry in general, but to officialdom 
as well. The normal processes of journalism and the observations of 
daily life do not allow a complete or balanced view of the condition 
of the society. Different problems have different degrees of visibility. 

The visibility of a social problem can depend, for example, upon 
its “news value” or potential drama. The Nation’s progress in the 
space nx>e and the need for space research get a lot of publicity be- 
cause of the adventure inherent in manned space exploration. Tele- 
vision and tabloid remind us almost daily of the problems of crime, 
drugs, riots, and sexual misadventure. The rate of infant mortality 
may be a good measure of the condition of a society, but this rate is 
rarely mentioned in the public press, or even percieved as a public 
problem. The experience of parents (or infants) does not insure that 
the problem of infant mortality is percieved as a social problem; only 
when we know that more than a dozen nations have lower rates of 
infant mortality than the United States can we begin to make a valid 
judgment about the condition of this aspect of American society. 

Moreover, some groups in our society are well organized, but others 
are not. This means that the problems of some groups are articulated 
and advertised, whereas the problems of others are not. Public prob- 
lems also differ in the extent to which they are immediately evident 
to the “naked eye.” A natural disaster or overcrowding of the highways 
will be immediately obvious. But ineffectiveness of an educational 
system or the alienation of youth and minority groups is often evident 
only when it is too late. 

Besides developing measures of the social conditions we care about 
we also need to see how these measures are changing in response to 
public programs. If we mount a major program to provide prenatal 
and maternity care for mothers, does infant mortality go down ? If we 
channel new resources into special programs for educating poor child- 
ren, does their performance in school eventually increase? If we mount 
a “war on poverty,” what happens to the number of poor people? If 
we enact new regulations against the emission of pollutants, does pol- 
lution diminish? 

These are not easy questions, since all major social problems are 
influenced by many things besides governmental action, and it is hard 
to disentangle the different effects of different causal factors. But at 
least in the long run evaluation of the effectiveness of public programs 
will be improved if we have social indicators to tell us how social con- 
ditions are changing. 




The Contents of the Report 

The present volume is not a social report. It is a step in the direc- 
tion of a social report and the development of a comprehensive set of 
social indicators. 

The report represents an attempt, on the part of social scientists, to 
look at several important areas and digest what is known about prog- 
ress toward generally accepted goals. The areas treated ill this way are 
health, social mobility, the condition of the physical environment, 
income and poverty, public order and safety, and learning, science, 
and art. 

There is also a chapter on participation in social institutions, but 
because of the lack of measures of improvement or retrogression in 
this area, it aspires to do no more than pose important questions. 

Even the chapters included leave many — perhaps most — questions 
unanswered. We have measures of death and illness, but no measures 
of physical vigor or mental health. We have measures of the level and 
distribution of income, but no measures of the satisfaction that income 
brings. We have measures of air and water pollution, but no way to 
tell whether our environment is, on balance, becoming uglier or more 
beautiful. We have some clues about the test performance of children, 
but no information about their creativity or attitude toward intellec- 
tual endeavor. We have often spoken of the condition of Negro Ameri- 
cans, but have not had the data needed to report on Hispanic 
Americans, American Indians, or other ethnic minorities. 

If the Nation is to be able to do better social reporting in the future, 
and do justice to all of the problems that have not been treated here, 
it will need a wide variety of information that is not available now. 
It will need not only statistics on additional aspects of the condition 
of the Nation as a whole, but also information on different groups of 
Americans. It will need more data on the aged, on youth, and on 
women, as well as on ethnic minorities. It will need information not 
only on objective conditions, but also on how different groups of 
Americans perceive the conditions in which they find themselves. 

We shall now summarize each of the chapters in turn. 

Health and Illness 

There have been dramatic increases in health and life expectancy 
in the twentieth century, but they have been mainly the result of de- 
velopments whose immediate effect has been on the younger age groups. 
The expectancy of life at birth in the United States has increased 
from 47.3 years at the turn of the century to 70.5 years in 1967, or by 
well over 20 years. The number of expected years of life remaining 
at age 5 has increased by about 12 years, and that at age 25 about 
9 years, but that at age 65 not even 3 years. Modern medicine and 
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standards of living have evidently been able to do a great deal for 
the young, and especially the very young, but not so much for the 
old. 

This dramatic improvement had slowed down by the early fifties. 
Since then it has been difficult to say whether our health and life 
status have been improving or not. Some diseases are becoming less 
common and others are becoming more common, and life expectancy 
has changed rather little. We can get some idea whether or not there 
has been improvement on balance by calculating the “expectancy of 
healthy life” (i.e., life expectancy free of bed-disability and institu- 
tionalization). The expectancy of healthy life at birth seems to have 
improved a trifle since 1957, the first year for which the needed data 
are available, but certainly not as much as the improvements in medi- 
cal knowledge and standards of living might have led us to hope. 

The American people have almost certainly not exploited all of the 
potential for better health inherent in existing medical knowledge and 
standards of living. This is suggested by the fact that Negro Ameri- 
cans have on the average about seven years less expectancy of healthy 
life than whites, and the fact that at least 15 nations have longer life 
expectancy at birth than we do. 

Why are we not as healthy as we could be? Though our style of 
life (lack of exercise, smoking, stress, etc.) is partly responsible, there 
is evidence which strongly suggests that social and economic depriva- 
tion and the uneven distribution of medical care are a large part of 
the problem. 

Though the passage of Medicare legislation has assured many older 
Americans that they can afford the medical care they need, the steps 
to improve the access to medical care for the young have been much 
less extensive. 

The Nation’s system of financing medical care also provides an 
incentive for the relative underuse of preventive, as opposed to cura- 
tive and ameliorative, care. Medical insurance may reimburse a patient 
for the hospital care he gets, but rarely for the checkup that might 
have kept him well. Our system of relief for the medically indigent, 
and the fee-for-service method of physician payment, similarly pro- 
vide no inducements for adequate preventive care. 

The emphasis on curative care means that hospitals are sometimes 
used when some less intensive form of care would do as well. This 
overuse of hospitals is one of the factors responsible for the extra- 
ordinary increases in the price of hospital care. 

Between June 1967 and June 1968, hospital daily service charges 
increased by 12 percent, and in the previous 12 months they increased 
by almost 22 percent. Physicians’ fees have not increased as much — 
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they lose by 5*/> percent between June 1967 and June 1968 — but they 
still rose more than the general price level. Medical care prices in the 
aggregate rose at an annual rate of 6.5 percent during 11 35-67. 

Social Mobility 

The belief that no individual should be denied the opportunity to 
better his condition because of the circumstances of his birth continues 
to be one of the foundation stones in the structure of American values. 
But is the actual degree of opportunity and social mobility as grea£ 
now as it has been? 

It was possible to get a partial answer to this question from a survey 
which asked a sample of American men about their fathers’ usual 
occupations as well as about their own job characteristics. Estimates 
based on these data suggest that opportunity to rise to an occupation 
with a higher relative status has not been declining in recent years, and 
might even have increased slightly. They also show that by far the 
largest part of the variation in occupational status was explained by 
factors other than the occupation of the father. 

These encouraging findings, in the face of many factors tha/t every- 
day observation suggest must limit opportunity, are probably due in 
part to the expansion of educational opportunities. There is some 
tendency for the sons of those of high education and status to obtain 
more education than others (an extra year of schooling for the father 
means on the average an extra 0.3 or 0.4 of a year of education for the 
son), and this additional education brings somewhat higher occupa- 
tional status on the average. However, the variations in education that 
are not explained by the socioeconomic status of the father, and the 
effects that these variations have on occupational status, are much 
larger. Thus, on balance, increased education seems to have increased 
opportunity and upward mobility. 

There is one dramatic exception to the finding that opportunity is 
generally available. The opportunity of Negroes appears to be re- 
stricted to a very great extent by current race discrimination and 
other factors specifically related to race. Though it is true that the 
average adult Negro comes from a family with a lower socioeconomic 
status than the average white, and has had fewer years of schooling, 
and that these and other “background” factors reduce his income, it 
does not appear to be possible to explain anything like all of the differ- 
ence in income between blacks and whites in terms of such background 
factors. After a variety of background factors that impair the qualifi- 
cations of the average Negro are taken into account, there remains a 
difference in income of over $1,400 that is difficult to explain without 
reference to current discrimination. So is the fact that a high status 
Negro is less likely to be able to pass his status on to his son than is a 
high status white. A number of other studies tend to add to the evi- 





deuce that there is continuing discrimination in employment, as does 
the relationship between Federal employment and contracts (with 
their equal opportunity provisions) and the above-average proportion 
of Negroes in high status jobs. 

The implication of all this is that the American commitment to op- 
portunity is within sight of being honored in the case of whites, but 
that it is very far indeed from being honored for the Negro. In ad- 
dition to the handicaps that arise out of history and past discrimination, 
the Negro also continues to obtain less reward for his qualifications 
than he would if he were white. 

T he Physical Environment 

This chapter deals with the pollution of the natural environment, 
and with the manmade, physical environment provided by our housing 
and the structure of our cities. 

Pollution seems to be many problems in many places — air pollu- 
tion in some communities, water pollution in others, automobile junk 
yards and other solid wastes in still other places. These seemingly 
disparate problems can be tied together by one basic fact: The total 
weight of materials taken into the economy from nature must equal 
the total weight of materials ultimately discharged as wastes plus any 
materials recycled. 

This means that, given the level and composition of the resources 
used by the economy, and the degree of recycling,. any reduction in one 
form of waste discharge must be ultimately accompanied by an increase 
in the discharge of some other kind of waste. For example, some air 
pollution can be prevented by washing out the particles — but this can 
mean water pollution, or alternatively solid wastes. 

Since the economy does not destroy the matter it absorbs there will 
be a tendency for the pollution problem to increase with the growth 
of population and economic activity. In 1965 the transportation sys- 
tem in the United States produced 76 million tons of five major pollu- 
tants. If the transportation technology used does not greatly change, 
the problem of air pollution may be expected to rise with the growth in 
the number of automobiles, airplanes, and so on. Similarly, the indus- 
trial sector of the economy has been growing at about 4*4 percent per 
year. This suggests that, if this rate of growth were to continue, indus- 
trial production would have increased ten-fold by the year 2020, and 
that in the absence of new methods and policies, industrial wastes 
would have risen by a like proportion. 

The chapter presents some measures of air and water pollution indi- 
cating that unsatisfactorily high levels of pollution exist in many 
places. There can be little doubt that pollution is a significant prob- 
lem already, and that this is an area in which, at least in the absence 
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of timely reporting and intelligent policy, the condition of society con 
all too easily deteriorate. 

As wo shift perspective from the natural environment to the hous- 
ing that shelters us from it, we see a more encouraging trend- The physi- 
cal quality of the housing in the country is imjn'oving steadily, in city 
center and suburb alike. In I960, 84 percent of the dwelling units in 
the country were described as “structurally sound;” in 1966, this per- 
centage had risen to 90 percent. In center cities the percentage had 
risen from 80 percent in 1960 to 93 percent in 1966. In 1950, 16 percent 
of the nation’s housing was “ovei rowded” in the sense that it con- 
tained 1.01 or more persons per room. But by 1960, only 12 percent of 
the nation’s housing supply was overcrowded by this standard. 

The principal reason for this improvement was the increased per 
capita income and demand for housing. About 11% million new hous- 
ing units were started in the United States between 1960 and 1967, 
and the figures on the declining proportions of structurally unsound 
and overcrowded dwellings, even in central cities, suggest that this new 
construction increased the supply of housing available to people at all 
income levels. 

Even though the housing stock is improving, racial segregation and 
other barriers keep many Americans from moving into the housing 
that is being built or vacated, and deny them a full share in the benefits 
of the improvement in the Nation’s housing supply. 

Income and> Poverty 

The Gross National Product in the United States is about $1,000 
higher per person than that of Sweden, the second highest nation. In 
1969 our GNP should exceed $900 billion. Personal income has quad- 
rupled in this century, even after allowing for changes in population 
and the value of money. 

Generally speaking, however, the distribution of income in the 
United States has remained practically unchanged over the last 20 
years. Although the distribution of income has been relatively stable, 
the rise in income levels has meant that the number of persons below 
the poverty line has declined. The poor numbered 40 million in 1960 
and 26 million in 1967. 

A continuation of present trends, however, would 'by no means elimi- 
nate poverty. The principal cause of the decline has been an increase 
in earnings. But some of the poor are unable to work because they are 
too young, too old, disabled or otherwise prevented from doing so. 
They would not, therefore, be directly helped by increased levels of 
wages and earning's in the economy as a whole. Moreover, even the 
working poor will continue to account for a substantial number of per- 
sons by 1974: about 5 million by most recent estimates. This latter 
group is not now generally eligible for income supplementation. 
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The Nation’s present system of income maintenance is badly in need 
of reform. It is inadequate to the needs of those who do receive aid 
and millions of persons are omitted altogether. 

This chapter concludes with an analysis of existing programs and 
a discussion of new proposals which have been put forward in recent 
years as solutions to the welfare crisis. 

Public Order and Safety 

The concern about public order and safety in the United States is 
greater now than it has been in some time. 

The compilations of the Federal Bureau of Investigation show an 
increase in major crimes of 13 percent in 1964, 6 percent in 1965, 11 
percent in 1966, and 17 percent in 1967. And studies undertaken for 
the President’s Crime Commission in 1965 indicate that several times 
as many crimes occur as are reported. 

Crime is concentrated among the poor. Both its perpetrators and its 
victims are more likely to be residents of the poverty areas of central 
cities than of suburbs and rural areas. Many of those residents in the 
urban ghettoes are Negroes. Negroes have much higher arrest rates 
than whites, but it is less widely known that Negroes also have higher 
rates of victimization than whites of any income group. 

Young people commit a disproportionate share of crimes. Part of 
the recent increase in crime rates can be attributed to the growing 
proportion of young people in the population. At the same time, the 
propensity of youth to commit crime appears to be increasing. 

Fear of apprehension and punishment undoubtedly deters some 
crime. The crime rate in a neighborhood drops with much more in- 
tensive policing. But crime and disorder tend to center among young 
people in ghetto areas, where the prospects for legitimate and socially 
useful activity are poorest. It seems unlikely that harsher punishment, 
a strengthening of public prosecutors, or more police can, by them- 
selves, prevent either individual crime or civil disorder. The objective 
opportunities for the poor, and their attitudes toward the police and 
the law, must also change before the problems can be solved. 

Learning , Science , and Art 

The state of the Nation depends to a great degree on how much our 
children learn, and on what our scientists and artists create. Learning, 
discovery, and creativity are not only valued in themselves, but are 
also resources that are important for the Nation’s future. 

In view of the importance of education, it might be supposed that 
there would be many assessments of what or how much American 
children learn. But this is not in fact the case. The standard sources 
of educational statistics give us hundreds of pages on the resources 
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used for schooling, but almost no information at all on the extent 
to which these resources have achieved their purpose. 

It is possible to get some insight into whether American children 
are learning more than children ot ^he same age did earlier from a 
variety of achievement tests that are given throughout the country, 
mainly to judge individual students and classes. These tests suggest 
that there may have been a significant improvement in test score 
performance of children since the 1950’s. 

When the chapter turns to the learning and education of the poor and 
the disadvantaged, the results are less encouraging. Groups that suffer 
social and economic deprivation systematically learn less than those 
who have more comfortable backgrounds. 

Even when they do as well on achievement tests, they are much less 
likely to go on to college. Of those high school seniors who are in the 
top one-fifth in terms of academic ability, 95 percent will ultimately go 
on to college if their parents are in the top socioeconomic quartile, but 
only half of the equally able students from the bottom socioeconomic 
quartile will attend college. Students from the vop socioeconomic 
quartile are five times as likely to go to graduate school as comparably 
able students from the bottom socioeconomic quartile. 

It is more difficult to assess the state of science and art than the learn- 
ing of American youth. But two factors nonetheless emerge rather 
clearly. One is that American science is advancing at a most rapid rate, 
and appears to be doing very well in relation to other countries. The 
Nation’s “technological balance of payments,” for example, suggests 
that we have a considerable lead over other countries in technological 
know-how. 

The other point that emerges with reasonable clarity is that, however 
vibrant the cultural life of the Nation may be, many of the live or 
performing arts are in financial difficulty. Since there is essentially 
no increase in productivity in live performances (it will always take 
four musicians for a quartet), and increasing productivity in the rest 
of the economy continually makes earnings in the society rise, the 
relative cost of live performances tends to go up steadily. This can be 
a significant public problem, at least in those cases where a large num- 
ber of live performances is needed to insure that promising artists get 
the training and opportunity they need to realize their full potential. 

Participation and Alienation: What We Need To Learn 

Americans are concerned, not only about progress along the dimen- 
sions that have so far been described, but also about the special func- 
tions that our political and social institutions perform. It matters 
whether goals have been achieved in a democratic or a totalitarian way, 
and whether the group relationships in our society are harmonious and 
satisfying. 
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Unfortunately, the data on the performance of our political and 
social institutions are uniquely scanty. The chapter on “Participation 
and Alienation” cannot even hope to do much more than ask the right 
questions. But such questioning is also of use, for it can remind us 
of the range of considerations we should keep in mind when setting 
public policy, and encourage the collection of the needed data in the 
future. 

Perhaps the most obvious function that we expect our institutions 
to perform is that of protecting our individual freedom. Individual 
liberty is not only important in itself, but also necessary to the viability 
of a democratic political system. Freedom can be abridged not only by 
government action, but also by the social and economic ostracism and 
discrimination that results from popular intolerance. There is ac- 
cordingly a need for survey data that can discern any major changes 
in the degree of tolerance and in the willingness to state unpopular 
points of view, as well as information about the legal enforcement of 
constitutional guarantees. 

Though liberty gives us the scope we need to achieve our individual 
purposes, it does not by itself satisfy the need for congenial social 
relationships and a sense of belonging. The chapter presents evidence 
which suggests (but does not prove) that at least many people not 
only enjoy, but also need, a clear sense of belonging, a feeling of 
attachment to some social group. 

There is evidence for this conjecture in the relationship between 
family status, health, and death rates. In general, married people 
have lower age-adjusted death rates, lower rates of usage of facilities 
for the mentally ill, lower suicide rates, and probably also lower rates 
of alcoholism than those who have been widowed, divorced, or remained 
single. It is, of course, possible that those who are physically or 
mentally ill are less likely to find marriage partners, and that this 
explains part of the correlation. But the pattern of results, and 
especially the particularly high rates of those who are widowed, 
strongly suggest that this could not be the whole story. 

There are also fragments of evidence which suggest that those who 
do not normally belong to voluntary organizations, cohesive neighbor- 
hoods, families, or other social groupings probably tend to have some- 
what higher levels of “alienation” than other Americans. 

Some surveys suggest that Negroes, and whites with high degrees 
of racial prejudice, are more likely to be alienated than other Ameri- 
cans. This, in turn, suggests that alienation has some importance for 
the cohesion of American society, and that the extent of group par- 
ticipation and the sense of community are important aspects of the 
condition of the Nation. If this is true, it follows that we need much 
more information about these aspects of the life of our society. 
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It- is a basic precept of a democratic society that citizens should have 
equal rights in the political and organizational life of the society. 
Thus there is also a need for more and better information about the 
extent to which all Americans enjoy equality before the law, equal 
franchise, and fair access to public services and utilities. The growth 
of largo scale, bureaucratic organizations, the difficulties many Ameri- 
cans (especially those with the least education and confidence) have 
in dealing with such organizations, and the resulting demands for 
democratic participation make the need for better information on this 
problem particularly urgent. 



* * 



* 



Though almost all Americans want progress along each of the 
dimensions of well being discussed in this Report, the Nation cannot 
make rapid progress along all of them at once. That would take more 
resources than we have. The Nation must decide which objectives 
should have the higher priorities, and choose the most efficient pro- 
grams for attaining these objectives, SochJ reporting cannot make the 
hard choices the Nation must make any easier, but ultimately it can 
help to insure that they are not made in ignorance of the Nation’s 
needs. 
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Chapter I 

Health and Illness 

ARE WE BECOMING HEALTHIER? 



G OOD HEALTH and a long life are among the most elementary 
requirements for human achievement and enjoyment. The primary 
concern of this chapter is to review and appraise both the change in 
health and life expectancy among groups in our society and also the 
factors which have influenced the Nation’s health status. 

The satisfactions a positive state of health can bring are matters for 
other chapters. Even the extent of pain, worry, and discomfort due to 
poor health must be neglected because they cannot be measured at tiiis 
time. 

ARE WE GETTING HEALTHIER? 

Long-Run Gains 

The advance of medical science and rising standards of living in the 
twentieth century have brought about major improvements in health 
and life expectancy. Some diseases, like polio and diphtheria, have 
almost disappeared. Others, like tuberculosis and measles, are far less 
common than they used to be. The “miracle” drugs have reduced the 
danger from pnuemonia and other infectious diseases to an extraordi- 
nary degree. 

The increase in life expectancy has been striking (table 1). At the 
turn of the century, the average life expectancy at birth in the United 
States was 49.2 years; in 1966, it was 70.1 years. Women have gained 
more than men. In 1900, women lived 2 years longer than men on 
the average; they now live 7 years longer. 

Table 1. — Average Number of Years of Life Remaining at Specified Ages: United 

States , 1900-02 and 1966 



Average number of years of Increase in average 
Age at beginning of year life remaining remainin fc lifetime 





1900-02 


1966 




Birth 


49.2 


70.1 


20.9 


1 


55.2 


70.8 


15.6 


5 


55.0 


67.1 


12.1 


25 


39. 1 


48.0 


8.9 


65 


11.9 


14.6 


2.7 
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The gain in expectation of life at birth has occurred mainly be- 
cause of the reduction in the death rates among infants and children. 
In 1900, the average child, age 5, could expect an additional 55 years 
of life; now a 5-year-old can expect to live an additional 07.1 years, 
or a gain of 12.1 years. In contrast, life expectancy among 25-year-olds 
has increased 8.9 years, and a typical 05-year-old can only expect 
another 2.7 years of life. 

Life expectancy at older ages lias not improved greatly because 
medical science has not yet developed the knowledge needed to con- 
trol the degenerative diseases of old age. As more people survive long 
enough to become vulnerable to these diseases, death rates from the 
chronic, noninfectious diseases have continued to increase. In 1966, 
heart disease, cancer, and stroke accounted for two-thirds of all deaths, 
compared to less than 20 percent in 1920. (However, with the recent 
breakthrough in drug therapy for hypertension and Parkinson’s dis- 
ease, new knowledge is beginning to be brought to bear on some of the 
degenerative diseases cf old age.) The incidence of some degenerative 
diseases that are painful or crippling, but usually not fatal, such as 
arthritis, has also increased. 

Though all groups of Americans have come to have a longer life 
expectancy, some group 7 , are still far behind others. Nonwhite expec- 
tation of life at birth in 1900 was 33.0 years, 14.6 years below that 
of whites. By 1965, nonwhite life expectancy had risen to 64.1 years 
but was still 6,9 years below that of whites. Though the risk of 
deatli in early childhood has decreased markedly for both white and 
nonwhite children, the disparity between the death rates for white 
and nonwhite children has actually increased over the years. In 1965, 
the non white death rate for infants under one year of age was 187 
percent of the white rate, as compared to 160 percent in 1935. 

Same Recent Trends 

Since the micl-fnties, there have been seme gains in health, some 
losses, and some areas where w. are holding our own or where progress 
has been uncertain. For example, the incidence of such infectious dis- 
eases as diphtheria, measles, polio, and whooping cough has declined 
since 1957. On the other hand, seme diseases, including hepatitis, food- 
borne infections and streptococcal i ifections, have become mo T e fre- 
quent. Id addition, age-srecifie death rates for coronary heart disease 
among adults have continued o advance, as have death rates for cancer 
of the lung, cirrhosis of the liver, and chronic lung diseases such as 
emphysema and chronic bronchitis. The death rate from motor vehicle 
accidents has also risen but less markedly. 

We can get an impression of what this mixed picture of gains and 
losses means on balance with the aid of a social indicator calculated 
for this Report. This is the “expectancy of healthy life” (or, more 
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precisely, life expectancy free of bed-disability and institutional con- 
finement). It takes into account any changes in the length of healthy 
life that are due to reductions in bed-disability or institutional con- 
finement and also those that are due to increases in life expectancy. 
It reveals that the number of years of healthy life that Americans can 
look forward to has changed little since the late fifties, when the data 
on which this index is based first became available. 

As table 2 shows, the unchanged life expectancy over the decade 
and the static expectation of disability days have resulted in a nearly 
constant expectation of healthy life. The figure in 1957-58 was 67.2 
years, but this was a year of an influenza epidemic, so no upward trend 
can be clearly established, and if one exists at all it is very slight. The 
figures on expectation of healthy life remaining at age 05, shown in 
table 2, also indicate only limited improvement. 

Males and females show slightly different patterns. Since 1958, 
females gained a full year of total life expectancy at birth or 1.3 years 
free of bed-disability, while males improved their situation by only 
0.4 years of life expectancy or 0.6 years free of bed-disability. Expec- 
tations at age 65 show even greater sex discrepancies, with males hav- 
ing made no advances at all while females gained about a half year 
in both total and disability-free years. 

The finding that expectation of healthy life is increasing so slowly 
does not necessarily mean that the health of the population has not 
improved. The measure of expectation of healthy life does not take 
into account differences in suffering. It is likely that the average day 
of bed-disability has become easier to bear in recent years because 
of the development of tranquilizers, pain killers, and sedatives. Also, 
the index does not measure any progress in relieving victims of the 
many illnesses that do not require bed disability. During July I960— 
June 1967, the average American experienced 15.4 days of restricted 
activity, of which only 5.6 days involved bed-disability. 



Table 2. — Expectation of Healthy Life at Birth , United States, Fiscal Years 1958-66 

{in years) 



Expectation of Expected bed-disability Expectation of 
Fiscal year life i and institutionalization healthy life 

during life » 



1958 


69.5 


2.3 


67.2 


1959 


69. 6 


1.8 


67.8 


1960 


69.9 


2.0 


67.9 


1961 


69. 9 


1.9 


68.0 


1962 


70.2 


2.1 


68.1 


1963 


70.0 


2.1 


67.9 


1964 - 


69.9 


2.0 


67.9 


1965 


70. 2 


2.0 


68.2 


1966 . 


70. 2 


2.0 


68.2 



1 See footnote on continuation of table, page 4. 
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